Government oj the Community

But the House of Commons, which is elected by the
common people of the land, has supreme power, in that, if
the Lords throw out a Bill which the former has presented,
then the Commons can, if it insists, present it three times,
after which, if the Lords still reject it, in spite of such
opposition, it becomes law.

The composition of the House of Commons and the
machinery of its politics should now-be studied. It is not
possible for the teacher to ignore party politics altogether,
but he must be extremely careful how he deals with such a
thorny subject, and above all keep personal views in the
background. One good way of doing this is to take a Bill
which has recently been or is being read and follow it
through all its stages until it gets on the Statute Book,
having been signed by the King and passed as law. The
constitution of the Cabinet, the Privy Council, etc., should
now. be studied. How many children, or even adults, for
example, can state the duties of the Lord President of the
Council or the Lord Privy Seal ?

From here it should not be so difficult to trace the
development of the machinery of local government. The
best way would probably be to begin with the executive
sections of the central government and trace them right
down to their effect on the individual.

Of paramount importance is the Treasury since it can
have so much to say in all departments where expenditure
is concerned. Then come five groups : imperial (Colonial
Office, Indian Office); finance (Civil Service); Foreign
Office (Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry) ; trade (Board
of Trade, Ministry of Labour, Ministry of Agriculture and
Fisheries); public services (Board of Education, Ministry
of Health, Home Office, Local Government Board, Post
Office). The last-named group probably has the most
direct contact with civilian life. For example, the Board
of Education, in collaboration with the local councils,
deals with most of the schools (though it has little control
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